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think scientifically, we formulate synthetic propositions a priori,
and the general purpose of this central section of the Critique is to
explain how we are able to do this. It is essential to show exactly
what is meant by saying that phenomena are 'subject to the
categories', and also what synthetic propositions a priori are made
possible by their being so, and to this end we need more precise
information about the character and status in reality of pheno-
mena than is given by the proposition that they are objects whose
function it is to provide the synthetic unity demanded by empirical
apperception. It is this further information which the section on
the Schematism of the categories is supposed to provide.   Sub-
stantially Kant's doctrine is that phenomena are hypostatizations
or embodiments of the categories.  The latter are pure forms of
thought, and as such are incapable of being intuitively and
immediately apprehended (since our only faculty of immediate
apprehension is sensuous, not intellectual).  On this account the
material for such embodiment must be sensuous in character, but
cannot be the actual data of sense, since these are wholly empirical.
Hence it must be provided by time, which, as we have seen in the
Aesthetic, is (a) sensuous, (6) pure, (c) the form of all our awareness
both internal and external. The actualization of the categories by
providing them with a temporal interpretation provides us with a
system of rules in accordance with which we must construe the
manifold of sense if we are to be able to apperceive it in a unitary
consciousness.  In other words, we are to be shown the nature of
the objective but none the less a priori cognizable order of things
which we must recognize in order to amplify and harmonize
subjective appearances if we are to recognize those appearances
(as we are bound to do) as forming elements in a unitary system.
Phenomena are nothing more than the pure concepts schematized
by the transcendental faculty of imagination, and the world of
science is a world of schemata, generated in a sense by our
own activity but none the less objective in contrast to  the
'subjective play of representations1 which makes up our un-
reflective consciousness.   In the principles (Axioms of Intuition,
&c.) which follow the Schematism, Kant proceeds to demon-
strate (not without some rather arbitrary assumptions) that the
categories as actualized by the imagination do supply principles
which are  required  for the scientific interpretation of sense-
data and are also essential to the existence of a unitary self-
consciousness.